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Fit Richard Wagner's Grave. | 


pee se AIL to thee, Master, who in later years 
m™ Yai Hast climbed the rugged mountain-top of art 
And, where the stream celestial takes its start, 
Hast drunk a draught of mingled joy and tears. 
I will not call thee dead, for such as thee 
Death is but Life, more life neath wider skies 
Where, in the sunny calm of Paradise, 
7 Thou makest music for Eternity. | 
/ This grave of thine in truth is holy ground, 
/ Haunted by echoes of divinest sound, 
For thou hast shewn us how our lives should be : 
Searching for light, through pity knowing all, 
Not innocent of sin, yet pure withal 
Nor resting till the Holy Grail is found. 
f Ciara GRANT Durr. © 
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2 THE MEISTER. 


Lis3t on Wagner. 
III. LOHENGRIN. 


S|RANZ LISZT, when he published his brochure on 
“ Lohengrin et Tannhiuser” (1851), can have had 
little idea of the interminable list of volumes, great 
and small, toward which it was to play the part of 
eldest brother. For, in fact, this twin essay was the firstborn of 
that vast, and often unwieldy family of derivative Wagnerian liter- 
ature, and not only the first, but also the “brightest and best.” 
Of how small a percentage of its followers can we say, as unre- 
servedly, that they were written with no idea of displaying cumbrous 
erudition, with no idea of catching the ear of gossip-mongers, but 
with the sole and pure intent of spreading knowledge and under- 
standing of artworks generally tabooed! And hardly could there 
have been another man so qualified for the task, as Liszt. With 
the instincts of a poet, the practised skill of a musician, he combined 
the talent of the wielder of the ready pen ; with enthusiasm he 
coupled insight, and taste with self-forgetfulness. His personal 
intercourse with Wagner had theretofore been of the slightest, as 
measured by ¢#me alone, but its dawn had broken with all the 
sudden splendour of an Egyptian sunrise, smiting into eloquence 
the lips of Memnon. 

We all know how many “ second selfs” Richard Wagner had 
the good fortune to meet in his long, eventful life—each in some 
separate department—but Liszt was the “second self” par eave. 
lence, for he needed no explanations, and divined the secret of the 
master’s work at once. This, at such a time, was the all-important 
factor in the future of the Zurich exile; it was the “ boundless 
favour” of which Carlyle speaks (On Heroes) when he quotes from 
Novalis: “It is certain, my Conviction gains infinitely, the moment 
another soul will believe in it,” and adds the story of Mahomet 








“ Richard Wagner von F. Liszt”-——Breitkopf und Hartel. Our earlier articles 
on this subject will be found in Nos. XIII., XIV. and XV. of THe MEISTER, 
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and Kadijah: “She believed in me when none else would believe. 
In the whole world I had but one friend, and she was that!” Uhlig 
“also believed in him,” but Uhlig’s belief was more the ¢heoretic 
belief — however touching in its faithfulness — which leant to- 
wards the Prose-writings that were then first commencing to unfold 
their buds, than the Aeart-belief of Liszt, which thrust into the very 
heart of Wagner’s dramas and his music. Such receptivity in the 
bosom of a friend was absolutely essential to the Esau among 
musicians, as we read in the close of the Communication to my 
Friends, and it was indeed a “ boundless favour.” 

Let us turn for a moment to the occasion of the Lohengrin- 
essay.—As Wagner writes (Prose- Works, Vol. i. 388), “ At the end 
of my latest stay in Paris, as I lay ill and wretched, gazing brooding 
into space, my eye fell on the score of my already almost quite 
forgotten Lohengrin. It filled me with a sudden grief, to think 
that these notes should never ring from off the death-wan paper. 
Two words I wrote to Liszt. His answer was none another than an 
announcement of preparations . . . for Lohkengrin’s production.” 
—On Aug. 25, 1850 a statue to Herder was to be unveiled in 
Weimar, and it was Liszt’s idea to prolong the festival to the 
28th, so as to take in what the clergy might call the ‘octave’ 
of the Goethe Centenary (celebrated Aug. 28, ’49), and on that 


day to produce Lohengrin before an audience comprising repre- - 


sentatives from all parts of Germany. It was a master-stroke of 
diplomacy, and if we can think ourselves back to 1850, we shall 
be amazed at Liszt's daring ; for it was about as bold as one might 
imagine a Shakespearian Centenary celebrated by the performance 
of an opera of, let us say, some budding Balfe. As Liszt says, in 
a letter written about a month before the event, “ Your Lohengrin 
will be given under exceptional conditions, which are most favour- 
able to its success. . . . To speak truth, I should not be allowed to 
put so extraordinary a work on the stage in the ordinary course of 
the theatrical season. . . . In connection with that Herder monu- 
ment we shall have a great concourse of people here ; and besides 
that, for the 28th the delegates of the Goethe-Stiftung are convoked 
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to settle the definite programme of that foundation at Weimar. 
After two consecutive performances of Lohengrin the theatre will 
close again for another month, and Lohengrin will not be resumed 
till some time in the course of the winter.” 

In the essay under present notice Liszt tells us, in his bright 
and picturesque manner, how the festival went off, and adds an 
apology “that the resources of the Weimar Court-Theatre do not 
‘suffice for dramas built upon a scale so vast as this”; while 
Wagner continues the passage we have quoted above, by the 
words, “ What men and means could do, was done, to bring the 
work to understanding there. The only thing that—given the 
unavoidably halting nature of our present Stage representations— 
can bring about a needful understanding, the active, willing Fancy 
of the public, could not, distracted by our modern wont, assert 
itself at once in helpful strength: mistake and misconception 
blocked the path of hardly-strived success. What was there to 
do, to make good the lack, to help on every side to comprehension, 
and therewith to success? Liszt swiftly saw and did it: he laid 
before the public his personal views and feeling of the work, in a 
fashion unapproached before, for convincing eloquence and potent 
charm. Success rewarded him... .” These words refer to the 
subject of our present remarks, the Lohengrin-essay, and accurately 
describe it from every point of view. 

Immediately after the performances were over, Liszt must 
have set about his writing; for on Sep. 25, 1850, he writes to 
Wagner: “In a week or so, I shall send you a very Jong article 
of mine about Lohengrin. If personal reasons of your own do 
not prevent it, it will appear in Paris in the course of October,” 
and on Oct. 18, he writes again: “ To-day I send you by post a 
fair copy of my article on Lohengrin.” In the Journal des Débats 
of Oct. 22, 50 appeared a feuilleton by Liszt, to which he refers 
later, March 1, ’51: “As to the French original,” (i.e. of the 
Lohengrin essay, it having by then been translated into German 
by Biilow and Ritter for the Leipzig ///ustrirte Zeitung) “1 shall 
probably publish it as a separate pamphlet, together with my 
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article on the Herder festival, and without the alterations and 
omissions made by Janin in the Journal des Débats of October 
22nd. The title will be ‘ Fétes de Herder et Goethe a Weimar, 25 et 
28 Aout, 1850.’” The ultimate title, however, completely dropped 
the “ Herder et Goethe” and developed into “ Lohengrin et Tann- 
hiiuser,” a companion article on the latter work having been mean- 
while elaborated by Liszt from his earlier feuilleton in the Débats 
of May 18, 1849. Thus we find him writing on July 3rd, 1851: 
“In the early days of August my pamphlet ‘ Lohengrin et Tann- 
hiiuser’ will appear”; and on Aug. 23rd we have the following 
highly characteristic lines of Wagner: “Two words only. You 
have understood Lohengrin aright; Stahr has not. I withdraw 
my consent to his opinion ; it was given in haste.” 

In the commencement of this essay, Liszt has shewn remark- 
able ingenuity in weaving together the three ‘ motivs,’ namely of 
the Herder monument, the Goethe celebration, and the Lohengrin 
production, and thus exhibiting the tie that links the statue of 
the modern genius with the legend of the Christian saint. He 
starts his article proper with the words: “ Those men who have 
lifted themsglves above their fellows by the brilliance of their 
genius . . . have been from all time the object of a cult which 
has taken forms differing with the degree of civilisation of the 
epoch in which they have lived. In the infancy of peoples, this 
cult bore naturally the character of religious adoration. . . . Yet, 
seeing them subject to the miseries of our common lot, men dared 
not attribute a divine essence to their heroes; and the poetical 
metaphor of the people called them ‘ Demi-gods.’” Tracing the 
impulse through the centuries, he comes to the time when “ In 
prey to the horrors of a confusion rendered terrible alike by the 
brutalities of recent barbarism, as by the refinements of antique 
depravity, the Middle Ages could see no grandeur but in piety ; 
would worship naught but sanctity; admired only purity. This 
epoch canonised its greatest Kings ; it prostrated itself upon the 
tombs of Martyrs; it adored a warrior’s chastity; and filled its 
dreams with visions of the knights of the Holy Grail. Excess 
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of sorrow makes men insensible to all that brings them not imme- 
diate solace, and, when vicissitudes of fate are fast and frequent, 
neither genius nor talent can give a solace so effectual as that of 
supramundane hope.” We cannot linger on the profound insight 
into the origin of all religions, revealed in these few lines, but 
hasten to the transformation of the sentiment into modern terms: 
“The more the human mind saw expand before it the field of 
discoveries yet to make, the more partial and fragmentary did it 
consider those already made. Therefore it now extended its 
admiration and its enthusiasm to those men whose vocation it had 
been to enlarge the circle of ideas, to awake the finer feelings, to 
point the way to higher aspirations, to provoke the spirit of fruitful 
betterment, and to incite to nobler desires.” And thus, in the 
happiest manner, he descends the inclined plane from the worship 
of the “Demi-god” to the bronze memorial to the Thinker; 
preparing us, ex route, for the discussion of a poem founded on a 
legend from the “ Middle Ages.” 

We cannot, of course, examine the essay paragraph by para- 
graph, and shall therefore choose a few headings under which to 
group quotations taken from various portions of the work. First, 
then: the Drama of Lohengrin, as viewed by Liszt—‘ Amongst 
the ideas that Wagner has given forth in his writings upon Art 
and its Future . . . the one that operates the most directly upon 
the bent his genius takes, is his conception of the Drama itself. 
. . . His latest work, Lohengrin, exhibits this in a manner more 
absolute than any of its predecessors. It is this work, which 
seems to have been inspired by his inmost and keenest emotions ; 
this, which reproduces in the most concrete form the noblest 
features of his individuality ; and this, which it is impossible justly 
to appraise, if one determines to seek in it the structure of the 
older Opera.” And presently we find a sentence which is not only 
true with regard to Lohengrin, but might well be laid to heart by 
many a modern dramatic-puzzle-wright : “ But with what poetry 
of sentiment has Wagner clothed his subject! And what manner 
of incidents are these ?>—The grand round of destiny |—Yet what 
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a thrice-told tale is not the plain recital of the misadventures of 
this great journey, whose road is as rough and jolting, as sown 
with quagmires, for each and every mortal? If the incidents can 
rouse our interest, it is only by the feelings and the sorrows of the 
human heart that they lay bare ; and he who knows the best to 
paint these, is their truest poet !” 

But Liszt is not content with vague generalities, and his recital 
of the story of Lohengrin is full of touches of keen poetic insight. 
Let us take first the following: “ Lohengrin gently raises Elsa 
and, with a gesture full of joy, as though she had come triumph- 
antly through a fiery trial, he locks her in his arms and says ‘ Zsa, 
ich liebe dich !’—Coming after so great an anxious strain, and 
emotions so swift and agitated, these words, so full of love and 
hidden, grateful admiration, are yet so simple in their eloquent 
brevity that they recall the terse solemnity of antique tragedy, and 
form one of the most touching moments that one can find in the 
whole repertory of the modern stage.” Even in the Italian version, 
the simple charm of this passage cannot but have grown familiar 
to all of us; but it needs a hearing in the German, for one to take 
in the full significance of Liszt’s comment, since no other language 
has such an expfessive word for “love” as the German “ Ziede,” 
with its infinite capacity for lingering on the most endearing of all 
vowel sounds, the “ee.” Let any one compare the impatient “aa” 
of “amo,” the self-assertive “ay” of “azme,” or the heavy thud of 
“love,” with the sense of abidingness inherent in the German 
“ liebe” or the English “ dear.” 

Then, again, a little farther on, where Liszt dwells upon the 
words of Ortrud to Friedrich, “So lehr ich dich der Rache siisse 
Wonnen,” and says “ This abrupt opposition gives to hate a taste 
of joy so acid, so discordant, so trenchant, that one is shocked by 
these tones as by the utmost sacrilege. They seem to befoul all that 
men hold holiest, to batten on misfortune and perdition.” Could any 
criticism go more thoroughly to the root of the characters discussed ? 

Let us now see how Liszt conceives of Wagner's Elsa: “ Elsa 
attracts us perhaps more than any other member of this family of 
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fair inquisitives, by reason of her artless purity and the fervent, 
humble self-abandonment of her love. Thank heavens! we have 
here no female disputant, no /ndépendante championing the Rights 
of Woman and, by desiring to prove and pass judgment upon 
everything, necessarily abdicating the highest privilege of inspired 
clairvoyance : that instinctive prescience only accorded to the Heart 
when, in place of following the lead of Intellect, it lends the latter 
its own rare light. Elsa never seeks, in sonorous hexameters, to 
enthrone the interests of her dignity. She loves with an adorable 
simplicity ; and it is only the dread of losing her bridegroom, that 
casts her into frenzy, rebellion, and perjury. Before this momentary 
straying, she felt, as she proclaimed, the identity of Love and Faith. 
. . . Have not lovers their own Cartesian formula: ‘I /ee/, there- 
fore | know’?” There is something, too, more than mere audacity 
in comparing Elsa’s appeal to the night, in the Second Act, to a 
monologue of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, and in saying that Ortrud 
“is destined one day to take her place beside that of Lady 
Macbeth.” 

Before passing to Liszt’s comments on the music, let us glance 
for a moment at a hint or two which he incidentally gives for the 
‘ stage-business’; they are all the more valuable because coming 
almost first-hand from Wagner, and also because touching matters 
customarily neglected in our London performances. He introduces 
Elsa (First Act) as “clad in white, with a long d/ack veil,” prob- 
ably of some gauzy material, as we may gather even from the 
atrociously bad woodcuts in the old Leipz. Ill. Ztg. In the 
Second Act, “when Lohengrin sees Telramund by Elsa’s side, 
he flings the man back from ‘her, and Elsa falls at his feet, to 
plead forgiveness.” In the Third Act, “after a brief coméat, 
Lohengrin stretches his foe dead at his feet,” instead of merely 
holding up his cross-like sword in the manner of the shaming of 
Mephistopheles. In the last scene, “the body of Telramund is 
brought in, wpon a bier”—how many years is it, since Londoners 
have seen that bier ? 

In discussing the music, it is a little curious to find Liszt on 
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three occasions referring in terms of praise to Meyerbeer, and it 
shows how thoroughly independent of bias our author always was ; 
for a blind partisan would have shunned as poison the special dé¢e 
notre of his leader. On the other hand, there are one or two 
lines wherein the eulogy of the Zokengrin music is charged to 
excess with that spirit of rhapsody which we find running over 
into such rankness in certain portions of Liszt’s instrumental com- 
positions. Thus he says of the Bridal Chorus in the Third Act 
—a ‘number’ which is generally considered the weakest in the 
work—that it “pervades the atmosphere like a cloud of fragrant 
incense, of nard, and myrrh, and cinnamon,” and he describes 
Lohengrin’s recital as terminating “with such a glorious mass of 
sound, that we could not imagine more brilliant the fanfares of the 
heavenly hosts led by S. George and Michael the Archangel!” 
There is somewhat of this spice of hyperbole in his word-picture 
of the Prelude to the First Act ; but the whole conception is so 
beautiful, and the imagery so speaking, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it in full :— 


“Too short—by reason of its bare three-score-and-fifteen bars—to be per- 
formed alone, it is but a species of magic formyla, a mystic incantation, which 
prepares our souls for the sight of objects unaccustomed, and of sense more lofty 
than our own terrestrial life. This Introduction cloaks and reveals the mystic 
element ever present, yet ever hidden, in the piece: secret divine, source super- 
natural, law supreme of the destiny of the characters, and of the sequence of the 
events, we are now about to contemplate. To teach us the unspeakable puissance 
of this secret, Wagner shows us in advance the ineffable beauty of the sanctuary, 
hallowed by the presence of a God who avenges the oppressed, and asks but Love 
and Faith from his faithful servants. He initiates us into the mysteries of the 
Holy Grail. To our inner eye he mirrors that temple of imperishable cedar- 
wood, with fragrant walls, with gates of gold, with thresholds of alabaster, with 
pillars of opal and arches of onyx, with porches of cymophane, whose radiant porti- 
coes are not to be approached save by those whose hearts are uplifted and their 
hands unstained. He never shows it us in the solid substance of its imposing 
fabric ; but, as though husbanding our feeble senses, he gives us presage of its 
beauties, reflected on the surface of some placid lake, or glinting from the iris hues 
of some swift-fleeting cloud. 

At the commencement, it is one broad sheet of dormant melody, a vaporous 
ether that spreads itself to catch the sacred picture and transmit it to eyes too 
profane to look upon its archetype.—This passage is given exclusively to the 
violins, divided into eight separate groups, which, after several bars of dim 
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harmonious chords, proclaim the Motif of the Holy Grail in the highest notes of 

This motif is sounded next by the softest of the wind-instruments. The horns 
and bassoons, then entering, prepare the way for the trumpets and trombones, which 
repeat the melody for the fourth time, with a dazzling brilliance of colour, as though 
at this supreme instant the sacred edifice had burst upon our blinded sight, in all 
its luminous glory. But the intensity of this sun-like radiance is quickly quenched, 
like a passing gleam from heaven. The diaphanous vapour of the clouds is furled 
together; the vision loses itself, line by line, within the many-tinted fumes of 
incense midst which it had appeared ; and the Prelude closes with a repetition of 
its first six bars, made yet more ethereal than before. Its character of mystic 
ideality is, above all, rendered palpable by the fianissimo so constantly maintained 
by the orchestra, and scarcely interrupted by the brief moment wherein the brass 
blaze forth the marvellous lines of the solitary motif. 

Such is the image presented to our senses, with the hearing of this sublime 
Adagio. It would be harder to depict the feelings it arouses, feelings which 
approach the acme of enraptured ecstasy. . . .” 


Again, after justly characterising the Crescendo of the chorus 
that greets Lohengrin’s arrival on the banks of the Scheldt as 
“ perhaps the most powerful and the most dramatically interesting 
section of the whole work,” and telling us how “even the coldest 
and most prejudiced among the audience were carried away by 
the impression,” he goes on to describe Lohengrin’s Farewell to 
the Swan :— 

“ His accents are so visibly stamped with regret for happiness relinquished, his 
farewell to his companion so full of the pangs of parting, that it needs not to know 
who is this mysterious hero, for us to comprehend that, in descending on this world 
of deadly combat, of persecuted innocence and crime triumphant, he leaves behind 
a sphere of radiant peace and blissful glory. 

Music had not as yet possessed this type, which painters and poets have so 
often sought to picture. She had not yet limned the pure emotion, the sacred 
sorrow that angels feel—and beings higher and better than man—when they are 
exiled from Heaven and sent to our sad sojourning-place, there to accomplish their 
saving missions. But, in this respect, she now has naught to envy in her sister 
arts ; for we do not believe that by any of them has this sentiment been rendered 
with so exquisite and delicate a perfection.” 

To take a couple of briefer items of Liszt’s valuation, this is 
what he says of the close of the scene between Ortrud and 
Telramund: “Thus locked in mutual embrace, the caitiff pair 
together sing-out slow, sombre, deadly words of vengeance, whose 
untson, succeeding to the hurtle of hurried ejaculations, confirms 
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the loathsome sense of Ortrud’s hideous gesture of affection : 
making of love the bond of hatred, and relighting its torch from 
the glowing embers of conspiracy”—and who will deny the 
marvellous effect of the umisono, as used by Wagner in this 
instance ?—while he throws a ray of light upon the bass-figure of 
accompaniment to the change-of-scene music in the Third Act, by 
explaining it as the “ galloping of the horses.” 

We now come to Liszt’s remarks upon Wagner's so-called 
Leitmotivs, which are doubly interesting inasmuch as he was the 
first to draw public attention to them—though not by their present 
name. His words run thus :— 


“In his melodies he has drawn the characters of his dramatis persona and of 
their ruling passions; and these melodies come to light, in the song or accompani- 
ment, each time the passions and the sentiments they signify, are set in play. . . . 
By forcing our reflection and our memory to so constant exercise, Wagner rescues 
the effect of his music from the domain of sentimental vagueness, and adds to its 
charms a share of those belonging to the pleasures of the intellect. This method— 
while supplanting the easy enjoyment offered by a string of songs too rarely related 
to each other, and offering in its place a joy more complex—demands a singular 
attention on the part of the public. But it makes amends, by preparing more 
perfect emotional delights for those who know to taste them. Wagner's melodies 
are, in a sort, the personifications of ideas ; their return announces that of senti- 
ments which the spoken words do not explicitly convey ; it is to them, that he 
confides the revelations of the secrets of the heart. Among them there are phrases, 
such as that of the first scene of the Second Act, which wind through the opera like 
a venomous serpent, coiling around its victims, and fleeing before their holy 
champions. There are others, like that of the Prelude, which recur but seldom, 
and only come to herald a supreme revelation from on high. The situations and 
the characters, of any importance, are each denoted musically by a melody which 
becomes its constant symbol. . . . The rare resource of this musician-poet, and the 
wonderful effects produced by the distribution he has established between those 
feelings which Music is called upon to disclose when words would fail, and 
those which the burning eloquence of Poetry proclaims with a precision denied 
to music! ... 

“We have endeavoured to acquaint the reader with the mother-thought of 
Wagner’s dramatic system, which extends the aim of Gluck—to attain a more verit- 
able fusion between the effects of Poetry and of Music—even to the byplay of the 
actors, from whom our composer exacts a profound comprehension of their art, in 
making the nuances of the orchestra agree with their dumb gestures, and in taking 
their mere presence in certain scenes as a motif of symphonic treatment. It will be 
less easy for us to impart an idea of his instrumentation. We can only hint at 
certain significant features, such as the marked division that he makes of the three 
groups of the orchestra: the strings, the wood-wind, and the brass. In place of 
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uniting or parting them according to the exigence of arbitrary convention, he 
unites or parts them in distinct bodies, carefully matching the character of their 
timbre with that of the situations and persons in his drama. This distribution is one 
of the most salient innovations, and one of the first to attract remark, in his manner 
of scoring. . . . The pursuance of this parallelism of sound-species has necessarily 
led Wagner to blend with each other instruments that had usually been employed 
in individual isolation, and to almost indissolubly bind together certain others. In 
consequence, he habitually employs three flutes; three oboes (two oboes and an 
English horn) ; three clarinets (two ordinary and a bass-clarinet) ; three bassoons ; 
three trombones and a tuba. This ternary system, among other advantages, has 
that of attacking and sustaining the entire triad by instruments of the same timbre ; 
thereby casting a play of light and shade upon his scoring which he disposes with 
exquisite art, and which he is able to mingle and harmonise with the declamation 
in a fashion as novel as it is impressive, and thus to cast a singular glamour upon 
the action. Wagner also makes lavish use of a divided grouping of his violins. 

“In a word : instead of handling his orchestra as an almost homogeneous mass, 
he separates it into diverse brooks and streams, and sometimes—if we dare employ 
the metaphor—into bobbins of varied colours, as countless as those of the lace- 
workers ; shuffling and interweaving them like these, and like these, producing by 
their wondrous mazes a tissue of marvellous broidery and inestimable price, where 
the opaque mass of more solid texture stands boldly forth from the more delicate 
transparencies. . . . Thus the mofif first limned in the Prelude, and later indi- 
cated each time the Holy Grail is called to mind, or developed as in the recital 
where Lohengrin unveils its sublime mystery, is invariably entrusted to the violins. 
Elsa, on the other hand, is always accompanied by the wood-wind ; and thus the 
happiest contrasts arise, when these instruments follow upon the brass.” 


We must here take leave of Liszt’s essay on Lohengrin, by 
adducing his happiest characterisation of that opera, namely as one 
“where everything is united and linked like the meshes of a 
network ; where all is preconceived and pre-ordained ; where every 
harmonic progression is preceded or followed by a corresponding 
thought :—an evidence of premeditation essentially German in its 
systematic rigour, and such as makes us say of this great work, 
that it is the most carefully cogitated of all inspirations.” 

‘Only one thing remains, and that is to quote Richard 
Wagner’s words of thanks, from his letter of Dec. 24, 1850, “Z 
eel more than fully rewarded for my efforts, my sacrifices, and my 
artistic struggles, by recognising the impression I have made upon 
you of all others. To be so fully understood was my only longing, 
and to have been so understood ts the most blissful satisfaction of 


that longing.” 
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Wagner's Letters from Paris, 1841. 
I. 


(The present letter and those to be published in the next few numbers of Zhe 
Meister were sent, above the signature “ Richard Wagner,” to a Dresden evening 


_ journal, the “ Adendseitung,” edited by that Councillor Winkler to whom the author 


refers in his Letters to W. Fischer and F. Heine ; they appeared, in each case, a week 
or two after their face-date. Letter I. was published in Nos. 67-9 of the Adendseitung, 
for March rgth, 20th and 22nd, 1841, and is the only one that has been reprinted 
in German, namely in Joseph Kiirschner’s “ Richard Wagner-Jahrbuch,” 1886.—TR.) 





Paris, February 23, 1841. 
OU have asked me for news from Paris: me, a poor 
German musician, for news from a city full of endless- 
ness, of glitter, and of dirt. For a long time I was 
bewildered, and hardly knew on what /erraim to cast 
myself, so as to answer in the glitteringest of modes to your 
request. I wavered between planting myself in the quarter of the 
Tuileries, and entertaining you from thence with a few brilliant 
actions of State, or dreaming myself into the inner sanctuary of the 
Institute, and thence conveying you a few choice eavesdroppings 
anent the noble and the useful arts. But to tell the truth, with all 
these beautiful stories I should only have been forced to dupe 
you ; for I have convinced myself that the German emigrant in 
Paris, except in a few extremely rare and extremely remarkable 
cases, never gets so far as to be able, from his own observation 
and with full conviction, to give a valid judgment on those high- 
exclusive circles of Parisian notable-society. Far be it from me, 
to say that a German would lack the adroitness to propel himself 
into those circles, to his heart’s content; only, they form a world 
so foreign to the German life, that the very first entry on it makes 
us ill at ease, and robs us commonly of both wish and courage to 
penetrate it farther. However amiable and attractive may be the 
exterior of these Frenchmen, yet you may take it from me that in 
their inmost being, especially toward foreigners, they are more 
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reserved than even the alike inwardly and outwardly bluff English. 
We are thus reduced to the thing one commonly calls Public Life 
(Ocffentlichkeit). This consists in an occasional visit to the 
Chambers, to the Cafés with their journals, and finally—ah! how 
I breathe again !—to the Theatre.—Of the Chambers, the Cafés 
and their journals, I may conveniently leave the political news- 
papers to speak; but to you I turn, ye countless theatres, and 
would gladly also turn to you, ye concert-halls, were there only 
any of you, in a proper sense, in Paris ! 

What a mercy it is, that there is Music in the world, and, above 
all, in Paris also! What should we unnumbered Germans who 
have grown up, not into tailors or watchmakers, but into music- 
ians,—what should we do in Paris without music? It is a glorious 
bond, which has power to chain us to this otherwise so alien world, 
and which at like time is able to give us a modicum of taste for 
Parisian public life—-Once more, blest be Music! and blest the 
happy dispensation that has made the Parisian world unanimously 
adopt it for its amusements! Here lies the means of making 
Paris perfectly intelligible to the German mind, and in virtue 
thereof we may wager that we understand Paris from the flageolet- 
notes of Duprez down to the actual flageolet of the Rue S. Honoré 
Balls. What lies beyond, or what utters itself through other organs 
than this, I pray you leave on one side, my brave fellow-country- 
men! for it will ever remain as shady and mysterious to you as 
the gloomy, incomprehensible reckonings of the Mont de Piété.* 

For the above reason I propose, the next free day, to write a 
history of Parisian music with all sorts of embellishments, such as 
the building of the Héte/ de Ville, the fortifications and a hundred 
other things of the kind. For I foresee that we shall presently 
have all such undertakings accompanied with music, much in the 
same fashion as the re-interment of the remains of those who fell 
in the July-Revolution, or the home-bringing of Napoleon's ashes— 
which, by the way, since the day when it was found that the hero 


.  * The State-pawnbrokers’ shops. We scarcely need remind our readers of the 
personal application. —Ep. 
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was still in tolerably good preservation, are now described with 
strictest accuracy as the Body of the Emperor ; wherefore, also, the 
elegant “charge” of Dantan,* which represented Thiers with a 
casket containing Napoleon’s ashes under his arm, has suddenly 
disappeared.—So much at least is certain, that a project~ has 
already been mooted, to instal a mighty orchestra in the Chamber 
of Deputies, with the object partly of relieving by a recitative 
accompaniment such speeches as those of Marshal Soult, and 
partly of idealising the hubbub of the Deputies and their interrup- 
tions, i.e. of making them more delicate and charming. Without 
delicacy, nothing can now be rightly done in Paris; and music, in 
the Parisian sense, is the most admirable vehicle, the daintiest 
herb for those charming sauces wherewith everything, even sorrow 
and misfortune, is gulped down here. 

However, this history of Parisian music and its significance 
for modern affairs will occupy a considerable time, and since I am 
not quite clear as to whether I should write it in verse or prose, I 
will provisionally devote myself to telling you this-and-that about 
the surface of matters in our art-world. 

To begin with, a death-announcement! The Parisian Grand 
Opéra is at its last gasp! It is awaiting its salvation from the 
German Messiah—from Meyerbeer ; if he delays much longer in 
coming to its rescue, the death-agony will very soon set in. The 
malady is this :—Auber has become prematurely old, and Halévy 
has not troubled himself for three long years ; but Meyerbeer, who 
only plays his turn in the fame-game current here with high and 
deliberately dealt-out stakes, has his own reasons for not allowing 
his newest work, on which all hopes are set, to appear at present. So 
the Opera is in throes, and has long-since been obliged to seek its 
welfare in Mediocrities. The public, on the other hand, has taken 
it into its head to applaud nothing but Superiorities; and I must 
admit that, on this point, it has won my full respect. Brilliant 
reputations and dazzling names may be good enough to impose 





* These “ charges” were caricatures in plaister of Paris, for which the sculptor 
Dantan (1800-69) had acquired an European reputation.— Ep. 
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upon the directors and impresarios ; but the public refuses to be 
blinded. And thus it comes about, that only veritable Superiorities 
can keep themselves afloat; thus comes it, that one sees Rodert 
and the Huguenots appearing again and again, when the Medio- 
crities are forced to withdraw themselves. To Robert the Devil, 
especially, there is assigned a wondrous, almost an uncanny office ; 
and if I were Sig. Donizetti or Mons. Rualtz, or any other of those 
unfortunates “who have already found their ruin in a kindred 
venture,” I should hate this Roder¢ as much as the genuine Devil. 
For this opera is an unerring barometer of the success, or rather, 
failure of these gentlemen’s works ; since, if a new opera has met no 
favour, its career is cut short by a revival of Robert the Devil, and 
thus, when one sees the latter work again upon the notice-boards, 
one may be sure that the new opera has come to grief. Rodert is 
blessed with an immortal life! Despite the often scandalous. per- 
formances of this work, despite even Duprez having at last done 
his utmost to execrably sing and buffoonly act the title-réle, despite 
the decorations and dances having become faded and dull under 
the huge fatigue of two hundred and thirty representations,—de- 
spite all this, I say,—Rodert continues to share with the Huguenots 
the fame of being the only opera with a really brisk demand. 
One can easily imagine, then, with what eagerness the present 
Director of the Opera, Mons. Léon Pillet, awaits this master’s 
newest work, which promises him a sure and great success. Mean- 
while the public and especially he himself, the Director, make up 
with the Favorita. 

This Favorita is, as you probably know, an opera of Donizetti’s, 
and maintains a tolerable success. By its aid I have made an 
interesting discovery, which I will now impart to you. It is: that 
Paris lies half-way between Germany and Italy. The German 
composer who writes music for Paris, sees himself compelled to 
throw aside a good share of his earnestness and strictness ; whereas 
the Italian maéstro feels himself instinctively spurred on to grow 
more earnest and sedate, to lock up his fal-dals.and show himself 
in his better nature. I abstain from drawing conclusions, which in 
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any case would fall out favourably for Paris; and I will only add, 
that the Favorita affords the best proof of the second section of my 
statement. In this opera of Donizetti’s, beside the acknowledged 
good qualities of the Italian school there reigns that higher sense 
of decorum, and that well-bred air of dignity, which one misses in 
the countless other works of this inexhaustible maéstro. 

For us patriotic Germans, however, this same Favorifa has 
had a fatal influence. Previously, the Director and the public 
had come to an agreement that the Grand Opéra required a first 
singeress, and-both parties had cast their eyes expectantly on 
Fraulein Léwe. But Mad. Stolz, who sings that Favorifa, has 
given Mons. Léon Pillet distinctly to understand that she herself 
is the first singeress in the world, and therefore the person in 
question ;—in fact, she seems to have so forcibly impressed this 
on him, that he now has no longer a moment's doubt about it, and, 
in order to escape the misfortune of having ‘wo first singeresses 
in the world, has decided not to engage Fri. Léwe. We Germans 
have thus suffered a heavy blow, and Frl. Léwe has been placed 
in a sorry fix. She comes here, rejects the most tempting offers 
to chain her to Berlin again, sings once with great success in a 
public concert, and, in consequence of that success, she learns next 
day that the doors are shut to her in future. For the rest, the 
matter almost led to a disaster :—Herr Moritz Schlesinger, to 
wit, our principal music-publisher and a zealous champion of 
Fri. Léwe, found himself, in his capacity of mediator be- 
tween the two parties, so provoked by an offensive utterance of 
Mons. Léon Pillet that he appealed to trial by arms, and chal- 
lenged the offender to a duel. Messieurs Halévy and Jules Janin, 
the seconds of Herr Schlesinger, endeavoured to arrange the 
affair, and submitted an amende honorable to M. Pillet, for his 
signature ; but as this gentleman declined, the day of combat 
was already fixed. On that day itself, however, the Director at 
last thought fit to sign the honourable amend. And thus has 
been avoided a dire mishap, which would even have affected me, 
seeing that I am bound to both gentlemen by indisruptible bonds 
B 
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of commerce and fame-seeking. An Opera-director and a Music- 
publisher !—what indispensable people for a struggling composer ! 
—Joking aside,—the affair is most provoking ; especially for Fri. 
Léwe, who, by the way, is called in the Paris journals sometimes 
Loéwe, now Looéwe, and again Loeuve. In the concert of the 
Gazette Musicale, in which she made her first, and hitherto last 
appearance, she earned—as I have already mentioned—a signal 
triumph. She there sang the “ Adelaide” and an Italian air, as 
though to give folk a chance of looking down the vista of her 
German and her Italian vocal-methods, and judging as to what 
she would do in the French. It was generally admitted, and 
admired, that her peculiar advantage consists in having, besides 
an enormous throat-dexterity, a melodious voice to show as well ; 
which unfortunately is not the case with the virtuose here, the 
Dorus-Gras, Quint-Damoreau and Persiani. 

The concert in which Frl. Léwe sang, was characteristic enough, 
in itself. The programme was almost exclusively occupied by 
Germans, among whom my Insignificance had the honour to figure. 
One journal went so far as to protest, though in a whisper, against 
this parfum allemand ; nevertheless the French are gradually 
getting habituated, especially when it is a question of music, to 
having to pronounce more German than French names. This is 
taking place, however, not without a certain withstanding; and 
the little private school of the Opéra Comique, consisting of an 
infinite mass of atomic Thomases, Clapissons, Monpous &c., 
gnashes explosively its tiny quadrille-toothlets. But this won’t 
help these gentry in the slightest ; and if they don’t soon bestir 
themselves to step outside their littleness, they will find, some fine 
day, that there’s nothing left but to beat a hurried retreat from 
this ‘terrain.’ This terrain, of the comic opera, is truly run- 
ning lamentably to seed. This theatre, which has hitherto been 
exclusively the home of the popular French school, has been drag- 
ging on through a tangle of tactless insipidities, like a stream 
which is mighty in its starting waters but shamefully loses itself 
at last in sand and sludge. It would certainly take me too far 
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afield, to adduce the many causes of the decay of this popular 

institution, to follow their workings one by one. Suffice it to 
_ know, that nowhere has exhaustion more plainly exhibited itself 
after a period of lustre, than in the life-course of the Opéra 
Comique after the brilliant epoch in which Boieldieu, Auber, and 
Hérold so intimately embrothered themselves with the character 
of their countrymen. 

Fora series of years, Halévy has unconditionally been the most 
capable and talented chieftain of the new French school ; unfor- 
tunately he fell too soon upon the idea of copying the manners of 
his predecessor, Auber, i.e. of writing with the greatest and most 
easy-going nonchalance. He had forgotten, alas! that he really 
had not got so far ahead as his model, who could truly say that he 
had made a brand-new manner for himself, in which he necessarily 
might venture to indulge his humours. And thus it came to pass, 
that Halévy, the gifted creator of Za /utve, produced a row of 
inferior works, which, to the honour of the public be it said, more- 
over failed. His Drapier was the last of these operas. From 
that time forward, however, he seems to have become aware of 
the evil of his ways, and to be pulling himself together in all 
seriousness for a brilliant revenge. This, at any rate, he has lately 
accomplished with his Gusfarrero, a work worthy of the best 
period and the best masters. This surprisingly beautiful opera has 
held its ground with an unrivalled success, and perhaps may form 
the starting-point for a new and brilliant epoch of the Opéra 
Comique. For it is noteworthy that a successful work, such as 
this, never appears alone, but is always followed by one of its kin; 
and this calls forth emulation, without which stimulus those little 
manikins, such as I have named above, are too dull and lazy to 
seriously exert themselves. 

As I have said a word anent the Opéra Comique, it will be 
only polite to add at least half an one anent the 7héétre Jtalien. 
O, how my heart grows glad, when I think of you, ye happy, 
thrice, nay four-times blest Italians! If 1 were Louis Philippe, I 
would say: If I were not Louis Philippe, I would elect to be 
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Rubini or Lablache! For my own part, I would far rather be one 
of these, than king of the French. What a life of joy, what an 
existence full of pleasant things! Laurels and banknotes are the 
everlasting lot of these never-aging demigods! They come from 
the delicatest dinners; they sing for their digestion, and for the 
three-hundredth time, the Cenerentola: before them, a public 
swimming in perfumes, satins, velvets and enthusiasm ; they place 
upon their heads, for going home in, the charmingest of laurel- 
crowns instead of sordid hats; they go to bed and dream of divi- 
dends—is not that magnificent, and who could wish a better fate ? 
And, to cap it all, their sempiternal life! For to tell the truth, I 
can never’ properly imagine to myself these people dying, or even 
ceasing to be able to sing. “ Rubini, Lablache, &c.,” so runs the 
song, if I mistake not, since a hundred years; and so will it run 
for, at the least, as long again. One thing is certain, we, at any 
rate, shall not survive it.—Nevertheless, even ¢hey must have a 
care to freshen themselves up a bit; for there ave weak moments 
in the life of the Parisian public, in one of which it suddenly dis- 
covers that it has seen somewhat too much Cenerentola. The 
consequences of such an ominous caprice are generally, then, that 
the crowd throngs less and less, and the eternal dwelleresses of 
the boxes, in their perfumes and their satins, look vexedly around 
them for the diminishing black-cloth foundation of the parterre, 
which really forms an indispensable foil for the glimmer of their 
toilets. On ill-whimmed nights like these, the immortal heroes 
put their heads together with that of the so-easily-mortal Director, 
and decide upon some expedient or other for avoiding such calami- 
tous evenings. And so it happens, that sometimes a new opera is 
newly studied, sometimes an old one is newly cast,—nay, in ex- 
treme cases one goes so far as to play a trump card, in order to 
draw the eyes of all Paris to the Odéon again. Such a stroke of 
genius must one see in the very latest, which has only just come 
to my ears as the freshest piece of news, and which you shall there- 
fore have without delay :—Frl. Liéwe, who, as I told you above, 
has had the doors of the Opéra shut in her face, will make her 
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début at the /ta/iens. Thus our German fellow-countrywoman 
will not quit Paris without a resounding satisfaction. The news is 
still too new for me to be able to give you any preciser details ; 
but even in its brevity it is interesting and important.— 

In order to close my report with something really cheering, I 
will herewith announce to you a great talent and a great success, 
which are being recognised aloud and unanimously extolled by the 
Parisian public as a musical event. I speak of Vieuxtemps and 
his first appearance here. This in every respect extraordinary 
artist arrived a little while back, after a considerable reputation had 
gone triumphantly before him. He made his first appearance at 
the first Conservatoire-concert of the year, and played in a grand 
concerto, one of his latest compositions. His execution and his 
composition had the most immense success, before the most intelli- 
gent audience in Paris; this success and his composition, taken in 
conjunction, form in my opinion a musical event of the first magni- 
tude. Thus one man has dared at last to soar above the endless 
rut of plaudit-seeking virtuosi, with their horrible, dishonouring 
airs variés, and to restore his art to that pristine dignity from 
which it had been heretofore so shamefully and deformingly cast 
down! Thus has one man dared to place himself before the jaded 
ears of the crowd with a noble, sterling piece of music, purely and 
chastely conceived, performed with life and freshness,—with a 
composition for which he first and foremost claims the exclusive 
attention of his audience, and to which, manifestly with an eye to 
lifting it into an ideal understanding, he welds his art of virtuoso! 
Not only is it, that this noble aim is in itself remarkable, nay alto- 
gether admirable ; but to attain that aim so thoroughly, to be in 
possession of such rich powers both of mind and mechanism as to 
succeed therein in the strikingest of fashions,—this is what consti- 
tutes a phenomenon which cannot be too highly prized! And this 
rare artist—incredible as it may seem—has only just completed his 
one-and-twentieth year! Lo, all ye virtuosi with your fantaisies, 
your variations and your Jolacca guerrieras, bow down in deepest 
homage before this stripling, and strive to emulate his ways ; else, 
I tell you, in less than five years ye will all be dead and buried ! 
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Herewith I pray you let me close, for I know nothing more 
worthy nor more beautiful to relate ; unless it were, perchance, 
the history of the deuf gras who since yesterday has been 
dragging his portly burthen through the streets of Paris, and who, 
as I am informed, is to dance upon the Pont Neuf to-day to a 
quadrille of Musard’s, composed expressly for the occasion.— You 
see, even here comes Music tripping down my pen ; I assure you, 
one cannot get away from her in Paris. Wherefore you may thank 
your stars that you have turned for news to a musician; for you 
may take my word for it, that Paris, such as it is to-day, and such 
alone as it can reflect its image on a German’s soul, can grow quite 
clear and comprehensible to no one but a Musician. 

Presently you may look for further news, with, and perhaps 
also without Music, from 

Yours 
RICHARD WAGNER. 





The Tristan Drama. 
III. 


aIHAT interval is supposed to occur between the First 
and Second Acts of Zristan und Isolde we are 
nowhere told. For dramatic purposes it is im- 
material ; nay, the modern diary-entry, “six months 
are supposed to elapse between Acts so-and-so,” would be alto- 
gether destructive of the ideality of a great work of art, from 
which, as in a dream, at least the category of Time is banished. 
We should prefer to take the whole work as passing between the 
rising and the setting of the sun ; or, as we find night paling into 
day in this Second Act itself, at most before the earth had twice 
been wrapt in darkness. As such it appears to us, when seen 
upon the stage, despite our knowledge that at the opening of the 
Third Act Tristan has been lying at the door of death “since 
the day when Melot’s scoundrel blade its mark in his body made.” 
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But, seeing that Wagner's detractors have delighted to exhibit 
his ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Isolde’ as living in adulterous union under 
the half-closed eyes of an easily cheated Mark, it is important to 
examine a little into this question of Time. 

There certainly are utterances in the Isolde-Brangine scene 
which seem to point to at least a sojourn of a few days in Corn- 
wall, before the night in which the Second Act is laid. Brangine 
says, of Melot, “ Fixed on you often I find his eye; he sets you 
a hidden snare, of him I say beware,” and Isolde replies “ From 
me when my love is sundered, his solace is Melot alone.” Bran- 
gane pursues her point, “From Tristan to Marke his way he 
takes with harmful seed to sow,” as though speaking of a con- 
tinued course of treachery, and implores Isolde “to-night at 
least” to hear her warning. Moreover, at the end of this Act, 
Mark says “Der mein Wille nie zu nahen wagte, der mein 
Wunsch Ehrfurcht-scheu entsagte” (lit. “her my Will ne’er dared 
approach, her my Wish in awe renounced”). So far, it would 
appear, in the ordinary course of matters, that “the toils of the 
length of sea” had necessitated a period of repose before the 
nuptials could be celebrated with befitting ceremony. But the 
question of Time is here only of weight as touching that of 
previous clandestine meetings of the lovers. Can it possibly 
occur to any unprejudiced critic that such had taken place, when 
he considers the whole spirit of the dialogues between Tristan 
and Isolde in this Act? Is not this, about Melot and his “ way 
from Tristan to Marke,” but a mere survival from the old poem 
of Gottfried von Strassburg? To our mind, it is the penalty that 
Wagner had to pay for the choice of a subject already handled 
by so powerful a poet as Gottfried: he has re-shaped in such a 
way that, except the barest outlines of the plot and characters, 
there is little left to point to an earlier source; but that little, 
clinging still to the new poet’s memory, has unconsciously ob- 
truded itself into his story at a point where it is at variance with 
his own far loftier conception. This Melot—an amalgamation of 
Gottfried’s Mariado, the false friend of Tristan, and Melot the 
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dwarf—was necessary for the tragical catastrophe at the end of 
the Act; but he has cast his shadow before him, and disturbed, 
though ever so slightly, the consistency of the characters of Tristan 
and Isolde as drawn by Wagner. 

That the meeting in the Second Act was meant by Wagner 
to be the on/y one, is shown by Wolzogen’s remark, in his “ Zez¢- 
Jaden,” that it was “for the first and only time,”"—for we well may 
take it that one so intimate with the Bayreuth master would not 
be at fault in a statement of fact like this. It is not needful, how- 
ever, to appeal to authority here, since the words themselves of 
the second scene of this Act can point to no other conclusion. 
Almost the first utterance of Isolde is “ Endlich /” (“at last!”), 
while Tristan cries “See I thyself? ”, and they ask in turn “ Is it 
I? Is it thou?—Is it no trick? Is it no dream ?”—words 
which fall so naturally from the mouths of those who, when last 
they parted, had been cast back from Death to the shores of a 
half-dreaming life. Nor is there a word in this scene to suggest 
that there had been any previous meeting, since ever that fatal 
cup was drained : it is all “ How long so far! How far so long! 
—Apart, yet near! Though near, apart !—In the dark wast thou, 
in the light was I!” 

We have deemed it necessary to go at some length into this 
matter, because it is one of the only two possible stumbling-blocks 
in the drama (the other we shall deal with later), and, of these 
two, it is the one that has a certain show of actuality. But there 
is something so majestic in the whole mould of this superb tragedy, 
that we cannot conceive its author having consciously imagined 
to himself the repetition of a scene whose grandeur is based upon 
its standing alone. 





This Second Act forms the centre of the drama, in every 
sense of the term. Viewed structurally, Fr. Kégel has pointed 
out, in Nos. VII. and VIII. of last year’s Bayreuther Blatter, how 
symmetrically its scenes are planned ; first Isolde and Brangane, 
then Isolde and Tristan, and lastly Tristan and Marke; the vast 
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so-called ‘love-duet’ forming the central arch of the whole dramatic 
edifice. It is thus, too, not only with the outward structure of this 
Act, but with its inward substance; “ Life and Death, the whole 
meaning and existence of the outer world, here hang upon the 
inner promptings of the soul,” and in this ‘duet’ the hero and 
heroine, without one outward action, enact in brief the Drama of 
the Universe. It is as impossible to conceive of Tristan und 
Isolde without this abnormally lengthy scene—or with its length 
curtailed—as without the crowning ‘ Liebestod.’ These two and 
the trance-like situation at the close of the First Act form the 
three stages of a great scheme of evolution, neither of which has 
part or lot without the others. 

But taking this Act alone, we shall find the wings of the 
triptych only second in interest to the central picture ; and there- 
fore we may linger a moment on the opening scene, between 
Isolde and Brangéne.—Since that fateful casket was brought into 
play, and its phials emptied, Isolde and her companion seem to 
have changed places. In Brangine we have no longer the light- 
hearted maiden who sings to soothe her mistress’ troubled spirit, 
and asks “ where left is the man who could fail to love thee ?”— 
but we find a trembling woman, awe-struck by the consequences 
of what she deems her own rash action. “ Flustering fear unfits 
her sense,” and she hears warning in the “whispering boughs.” 
Nursed in the lap of use and wont, there has come a spectre across 
her path, in the shape of that “dread wildering drink” she foisted 
on un-knowing lips; henceforward she can see naught but “life- 
long bale, abiding dread, the work of fraud,” and it is a fine touch 
of the composer, when, after the words “vor Medot,” he makes 
her look timorously around, as though scared by her own voice, 
and whisper “ setd—gewarnt.” The poor damsel has lifted up her 
hand to stay the decrees of Fate, she has dared for a moment to 
thrust into the mysteries reserved for higher souls, and all the 
joyous light of life has faded out, leaving nothing in its place but 
fear and apprehension. 

Isolde, too, has changed. She has become transfigured from 
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the overbearing, proud princess, into the glorious woman to whom 
love is her ‘ whole existence.’ She will hear nothing of Brangine’s 
self-reproach, for she knows that no mere outward agent had filled 
her breast with this sense of heaven-soaring transport ; that it had 
only been the opening of the floodgates to a stream long-since 
pent up. What could be more lofty in its conception than that 
“ Thy—work? O witless maid! Frau Minne knewest thou not ?” 
with its ‘Death’-octave on the ‘ Minne "—shewing the feeling 
ever-present in Isolde’s soul, that Death and Love are one— 
followed by the ‘yearning’-motif transposed from its plaintive 
chromatic, into joyful diatonic intervals! Of all the many beauties 
in this masterpiece this splendid ‘credo’ of Isolde is perhaps the 
finest, both in poetry and music: “The queen with heart of 
matchless height, who brings by will the worlds to light ; life and 
death are left in her sway, to be woven of sweetness and woe.” 
For this “ Frau Minne” is a higher goddess than Aphrodite: she 
is the great Spirit of Nature herself; nay more—the Spirit of the 
Universe, in whose hand the lot of every mortal is strongly held, 
and who calls for no worshippers but those who bring the ample 
offering of Pagan gladness, without fear or trembling for the 
“where she will bend it, when she will end it,” but committing 
themselves in loving trustfulness to “how she will speed and 
whither will lead” them. There is something so heart-whole and 
complete in this confession of Isolde’s faith, that one feels already 
that she, at least, has passed across into the world where the sun 
never sets, though her bodily form may be doomed to sojourn yet 
awhile below. 

Then follows the symbolisation of her faith. With the words, 
“Frau Minne bids me make it night,” she seizes the torch, “though 
to it my life were bound,—let /aughéer, as I slake it, be the 
sound!” The picture is perfect in its simplicity. That majestic 
white-robed, white-coifed woman, with her own hand reversing 
the eternal symbol of Life, and crushing its embers into nothing- 
ness,—she well might be some marvel of Greek cameo-art, some 
allegorical painting of Watts, embreathed with living motion, But 
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the “ /achend” ; have we not heard of this “laughter” before, this 
laughter that joins the hands of Love and Death? It was from 
Briinnhilde’s mouth, at the close of Siegfried: “ Laughing must I 
love thee, in laughter pass from life.” This is something other 
than the solemn tones wherewith Tristan later speaks of the 
“ miicht ge Tod,” of “ Death with hand uplift.” For there is no 
terror in the world for this woman; the poet has involuntarily set 
her on a higher pedestal than his hero, and given in advance to 
her inmost soul the knowledge that has yet to open out before the 
mind of Tristan. 

The great central scene of the drama is now led up to by 
one of those extraordinary pieces of tone-painting into which 
Wagner seems to have gathered the whole force of expectant 
emotion. There is nothing passing on the stage, except a woman 
waving a white veil and peering into the near distance; but one 
can hear her lover rushing toward her through the glade, breaking 
down the jealous undergrowth, and trampling the crisp leaves ; 
while the music throbs from the orchestra with one great burst 
that sounds as though this pair of hearts were wellnigh leaping - 
from their casings. Then Tristan enters, and for a few moments 
the stage seems to whirl with the swift exchange of questionings, 
of questions that are no questions but the glad outcry of smothered 
hopes set free: “Dare I to dream it ?—See I thyself—lIs it I? 
Is it thou?” Mere ejaculations, with hardly one connected 
thought, as told in verbal language; but filled out by the music 
into an eloquence which words would strive in vain to compass. 
It is thus that mortal lovers greet each other, with an inner music 
ringing through each cry.—Yet this is but the first paroxysm of 
joy, the electric thrill that runs through arm enlocked in arm and 
heart pressed close to heart. It is the one touch that makes the 
love of Tristan and Isolde a thing of earth, and without which we 
might be tempted to shrug our shoulders and pass by with the 
words “A pair of philosophic prigs!” But these few moments 
suffice the poet-composer to establish the continuity of his char- 
acters with those we left at the end of the First Act in a frenzy of 
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emotion: there must be no tarrying by the physical side of passion, 
for his hero and heroine have a far higher story to unfold, like to 
that—though here it is truth and not semblance—expressed by 
Swinburne, *‘ And Mark that saw them held for sacred sooth these 
were no fleshly lovers.” 

In an admirable article on this drama, in the Bayreuther 
Taschenbuch for 1886, Dr Wolfgang Golther has traced the 
gradual deepening of the ideas expressed in the following dia- 
logues of Tristan and Isolde, from Light and Darkness to Day 
and Night, and finally to Life and Death. Set down in this brief 
formula, the subject may sound too prosaic for the discourse of 
persons in so supreme a situation as that of these two, and in fact 
the ‘text’ of this ‘duet’ has been often charged with the offence of 
philosophising where philosophy and metaphysics are entirely out 
of place.* But what sort of a philosophy is it? Let us review 
the position of the characters at this moment. With their thoughts, 
their wishes, their hopes, all set upon the world beyond the gates 
of Death, they have been forced back into Life against their will ; 
nay, they scarce know whether it is Life or a state of dreams, 
wherein they are involved: so changed is the aspect of all around 
them since they took that cup, charged to the brim with Fate, and 
drained it to the lees. Held apart by all the ties of duty and 
honour, the seal, once broken by the hand of seeming death, 
has been reset upon their lips. At last they meet alone. 
“ Endlich” they can unbosom ali their joy and grief to one another, 
can together look Fate in the face, and probe the threatening future. 
—Was there ever situation so tragical as this? Fronted with the 
choice between death and dishonour, what wonder that their talk 
should not be of the light dalliance of love, of flowers, of summer 





* It is somewhat startling to find the opposite extreme advanced by quite the 
most recent accession to the lengthening list of writers ‘ Aerwm’ Wagner. In a 
book which does not often err on the side of originality, even in its inaccuracies, 
this critic says of Zristan und Isolde: “It is all set in one mood—the love of man 
for woman ; it leaves out of sight the sterner, graver aspects of life ;” but then—he 
can have read neither the second nor the third act of the drama he dismisses with 
so superficial an apothegm. 
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seas, of mountain breezes! The first transports of reunion over, 
the great question looms before them in ever-widening meaning 
and ever-waxing urgence: ‘To be, or not to be?’ How else, 
then, can they discourse, but of the deepest problems of existence ? 

We noticed above, that Isolde had grasped the answer to 
this question before Tristan entered on the scene. We shall find 
now, that it is ske who leads him imperceptibly along the chain 
that starts with the extinction of the torch, and ends in that “sweet 
Death, whom once I offered thee.” Each link is gently pointed 
out by her, sometimes by a ‘leading’ question, sometimes by a 
deeper play with the sense of his words, until at last “the Day 
that in him lied, when the sea he crossed to beseech a bride for 
Mark” is washed from out his soul by “glimpse of the Night.” 
Not that Tristan is an unwilling or dull-witted pupil, but the 
woman’s intuition seems to reach the key of the enigma always 
one step before the reasoning man. Thus we are borne from the 
Day of rising and setting suns to “the Day in whom all falsehood 
stirs,” from the “ Night at her gates” to the Night where her “soul 
the falsehood’s end foresaw—in saving Death.” Tristan would 
fain extol the “ potion” which “ the wonder had wrought so well” ; 
but Isolde, who has already waived aside the thought that haunts 
Brangine, will allow no whit to its influence: “what shown thou 
hadst been in the glimpse of Night . . . it lone was left in the 
barren light. How bore I the sting? How bear it still?” Then, 
at last, does Tristan grasp the full force of her words; the utmost 
veil is torn from those eyes which had once been blind to the 
‘glance’ in hers, and he bursts out into that benison of Night, that 
challenge to Day, “O—nun waren wir Nachigewethte!” which 
forms so fit a pendant to Isolde’s ‘credo’ in the earlier scene, and 
which ends like it with “laughter.” And now their souls are 
tuned to final unison; they call on the “ Night of Love” to hide 
them, to put them “from the world apart.” “Soon as the sun in 
their bosom dwindled, /aughing stars instead were kindled ”— 
words, significantly enough, falling again to Isolde, by whom the 
as yet but half-uttered thought of Death is throughout taken as a 
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state of ecstasy. Having pierced into the very heart of Night, 
where “the world with all its shows is pale,” the open secret now 
flashes out in all its meaning, plain for them to see: “ sELBST— 
dann bin ich die Welt /” (“myseLF then—am I the world,” or as 
the Easterns have it, Za¢ ‘vam asi). With a mighty crescendo 
these words rush forth, and then soar upward into the “ wonne- 
hehrstes Weben,” as though the ethereal threads that weave the 
Universe were suddenly illumined for their gaze. 

The first climax is reached ; the lovers sink back their heads 
in a state of trance, a passing vision of Nirvana. And here is 
exhibited one of the master-strokes of the composition: no ordin- 
ary poet could have carried the scene into further developments 
without peril of an anti-climax, no ordinary composer could have 
resisted the temptation of a brilliant ¢7zo ; but Wagner now intro- 
duces one of his ‘hidden voices,’ such as that at the commence- 
ment of this drama, or that at the close of the First Act of 
Parsifal. Brangine is on the watch-tower, keeping guard, and 
no sooner have Tristan and Isolde passed into the silence of that 
last, that overpowering thought, than we hear those wondrous 
long-drawn notes, like the voice of Silence itself, warning the 
sleepers that “ Night is now at speed,” that Day is hastening to 
force them to the world again. They must leave their “laughing 
dreams of love ”—the only dreams that Brangdne can divine two 
lovers dreaming—and descend to grim ‘realities’; the passive 
state of ecstatic bliss must give place to plans of action. 

How is the warning received? If these are the ‘sinning’ 
mortals that some are so glad to paint them, taking their tints from 
the old tradition, why is it that we hear no word of flight? 
No: the first thought is “ Hateful warning!” and then the 
whispered “Was the Day not bound to wake thee?”; with 
which words Isolde at once calls back the train of ideas to the 
only issue from their tragic plight. The “ Night-enhallowed” 
had not yet put aside the trammels that held them to the world of 
Day, though for a moment they had seen a glimpse of that 
eternal Night where “ they themselves are the world.” Now 
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Tristan, in his turn, lifts up his head, and cries aloud: “ Back let 
Day by Death be driven!” It is the man’s part, to determine 
action. Isolde for an instant pauses on this brink; the earlier 
journey to the gates of Death had left them duped and parted by 
the Day: “ Day and death with strokes alike, can they hope our 
love to strike?” With sweet insistence she lingers on that 
“little ‘and’”; will Tristan and Isolde pass together to the great 
Beyond? Then the import of her question glimmers upon 
Tristan, and he softly commences that immortal duologue of 
Death, “So should we die—for reach of mame too deeply hidden, 
—our beings to blend in love without an end,” his words being 
echoed by Isolde ‘in rapt fervour.’ 

Brangine’s distant warning sounds once more: “ To daylight 
wanes the dark.” But the resolve is taken: “ Who makes us one, 
his let us be, sweet Death’s, whom once I offered thee! Though 
fast he held the door that day where rashly we dared to wait, by 
love now led we find our way, and stand at the lawful gate” *—so 
breathes Isolde, and then goes forth her fiat /ux : “ Let the Night 
for us never be done.” Thus we reach the second, the higher 
climax, where there is no more thought of “‘ mouth to mouth,” but 
of bliss “ without longing, woeless fleeing out of being—Death-by- 
love,” and where Isolde, in ever ‘ waxing inspiration,’ rises to her 
feet ‘with a mighty gesture’ and Tristan follows, as though the 
very fulness of their present revelation would bear them on its 
wings into the “everlasting, holy Night.” 

Thus far, the action has been entirely carried on in the “ inner 
shrine” ; and how enthralling such an inward-acted drama can be, 
is shewn by the sense of chill one experiences when the “ Ghosts of 
daylight” break in upon the scene, with what would generally be 
called a ‘ moving incident.’ It is for this reason, that the close of 
the Act is so unsatisfactory when given in a mutilated form, with 
half of King Marke’s monologue excised. We have had the whole 
workings of Tristan’s and Isolde’s souls laid bare to us, and we are 





* These words are omitted from the score, as the thought is sufficiently 
conveyed by the music, 
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to be given, forsooth, no companion picture in the heart of Mark ? 
No doubt, that without music this long soliloquy of the king 
would tax our patience, coming after so high a tension ; but it is 
one great advantage of the ‘Word-Tone’ drama that the music 
cheats us of the sense of Time, while adding a wealth of meaning 
to the words. It is all-essential for the story, that we should see 
the action of the hero and heroine not only in their own souls, but 
as reflected from that of him who has been robbed of earth’s last 
solace by it. We are to be shewn that even the grandest of emo- 
tions, upon this earth, must have its bitter side; we are to be 
given the key to Tristan’s sufferings in the Act to come. Yet 
Mark has not only to win our sympathy, but to clear Isolde from 
the vulgar charge of infidelity. Melot tells him “thy kingly 
name from reach of cloud | clear for thee have kept,” to which 
Mark replies in terms that show the only meaning of the blow, 
for him: “ Where now can faith be found, since from my friend 
it flew?” In all his long discourse, there is not one word of 
reproach against Isolde, who has been brought unwilling to him 
against his will; but it is the “fathomless, the fearful, dark, 
unanswerable cause” that racks this noble heart with torture. 
The picture of Love would have been incomplete, without this 
last wing of the triptych, the love of friend to friend heart- 
broken. 

That Tristan fathoms rightly the trouble in King Marke’s soul, 
he evinces by his answerless reply : “and none there is can gwe 
thee answer.” None, indeed, in words. But he turns to Isolde, and 
his appeal to her, to follow to “the wonder-realm of Night,” is the 
sacrament of Death he unveils before the man he has not wronged 
one half so deeply as he wronged himself and her when, of love 
for Marke, he once took up the sacrifice that Fate would not allow 
him to fulfil.—The time for words is past. Defenceless, Tristan 
bares his breast to Melot’s sword. To a piercing shriek, torn 
from the motif of King Marke, the curtain falls. 





